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to China. Now the League made her a present of it, and signed
its own death warrant in the process. Had the statesmen of
Geneva been cynical they would have recognized the fait
accompli and solemnly blessed it. Had they been heroic they
would have denounced it and tried to support China with
effective military assistance. Instead, they made a series of
recommendations, which had no effect whatever on the situa-
tion. The leaders of the British Labour party have since said
that they would have urged the use of economic sanctions
against Japan, a course which would ultimately have involved
us in war. They might have tried to do so, but they would
certainly have failed, because it was only political public opinion
which was behind the demand for League intervention. Wars
to-day demand the support of an intense national sentiment,
and in this case that sentiment was not aroused. China at that
time was in the hands of military bandits, and Manchuria
in particular had been in the personal power of a war
lord who did not even profess allegiance to the government
which now claimed that its sovereignty had been infringed by
Japan.

The merits, legal and ethical, of China's case against Japan
at that time cannot be discussed here. The facts determined
the event. China was the first victim of the fatal League
doctrine of non-intervention; once the great powers dis-
interested themselves in her growing anarchy, Japanese inter-
vention was inevitable. The attempt of the League to condition
and limit it, after years of inaction, was doomed to failure. If
the powers were too idle, too callous, or too poor to make that
relatively small military effort that would have been necessary
to save China from herself, it is folly to suppose that they would
or could have dispatched the two million men who would
have been necessary to challenge the strongest military power
in Asia.

The impotence of the League in this matter was quickly
noted by France. It was obvious that the support of the League,
even a unanimous verdict of the League Council, was at best a
mere diplomatic asset. It provided no element of security
against an open breach of the Versailles Treaty by Germany.
The immediate consequence was the breakdown of the